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Carl  Darling  Bock 

The  linguistic  conditions  in  some  of  our  largest  American  cities  are  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  world  —  an  unparalleled  babel  of  foreign  tongues,  yet  undergoing  absorp- 
tion so  rapidly  and  so  naturally  that  the  "language  question,"  which  looms  up  so  large 
in  the  contemporary  history  of  many  European  states,  does  not  exist  for  us  as  a  dis- 
turbing problem. 

I  say  "unparalleled  babel"  with  all  due  regard  to  the  claims  of  Constantinople, 
Cairo,  and  other  cities  of  the  Orient,  past  and  present.  In  Constantinople,  with  the 
heterogeneous  constituency  of  the  army  and  the  harem,  augmented  by  the  ranks  of 
European  officials  and  visitors,  the  number  of  languages  represented  may  on  occasions 
be  as  great  as  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  few  of 
these  languages  are  spoken  by  large  bodies  of  the  population,  whereas  in  Chicago  there 
are  some  fourteen  languages,  besides  English,  each  of  which  is  spoken  by  10,000  or 
more  persons.  Newspapers  appear  regularly  in  ten  languages,  and  church  services 
may  be  heard  in  about  twenty  languages.  Chicago  is  the  second  largest  Bohemian 
city  of  the  world,  the  third  Swedish,  the  third  Norwegian,  the  fourth  Polish,  the  fifth 
German  (New  York  being  the  fourth).  In  all  there  are  some  forty  foreign  languages 
spoken  by  numbers  ranging  from  half  a  dozen  to  half  a  million,  and  aggregating  over 
one  million. 

A  study  of  the  language  situation  in  Chicago,  which  in  a  general  way  is  typical  of 
that  in  our  other  large  cities,  has  two  main  points  of  interest.  One  is  a  phase  of  the 
general  problem  of  the  linguistic  consequences  of  race-mixture.  What  is  the  result, 
as  regards  language,  of  the  particular  conditions  of  race-mixture  that  are  exemplified 
here  ?  The  other  is  the  constituency  of  the  foreign  element.  To  know  what  languages 
and  groups  of  languages  are  represented  here,  and  in  what  proportions,  is  a  matter  of 
interest,  not  only  to  the  philologist,  but  also  to  the  historian  and  sociologist,  for  in 
most  cases  linguistic  divisions  correspond  to  present  racial  divisions,  and  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  like  the  Irish,  language  is  the  best  available  test  of  nationality. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Language-Rivalry  and  Speech-Differentiation  in  the 
Case  of  Race-Mixture,"'  Professor  Hempl  has  given  a  classification  of  the  character- 
istic types  of  race-mixture  known  to  history,  according  to  numbers,  general  conditions, 
and  attendant  linguistic  results.  Of  necessity  the  kind  of  race-mixture  going  on  in 
this  country  is  put  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  foreigners  come  in  vast  numbers,  roughly 
speaking  half  a  million  a  year.  In  many  cities  they  form  with  their  descendants  in 
the  first  generation  the  majority  of  the  population.  Moreover,  the  different  national- 
ities in  the  cities  are  to  a  large  degree  locally  segregated,  and  many  of  them  many 

1  Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  Vol.  XXIX,  pp.  31  ff. 
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almost  exclusively  within  their  own  limits.^  Nevertheless  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  are  such  that  all  this  has  not  the  slightest  efPect  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  language.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  produce  tangible  evidence  of  any  permanent 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  English.  This  easy  victory  of  the  established  language 
is  doubtless  assisted  by  the  fact  that  the  competition  is  divided.  But  even  if  all  the 
immigrants  were  of  the  same  nationality,  the  absorption  of  their  language  would  take 
place  no  less  certainly,  only  somewhat  less  rapidly. 

Observation  and  inquiries  among  representatives  of  the  different  nationalities  show 
that  the  process  of  absorption  is  substantially  the  same  everywhere.  The  immigrants 
themselves  must  and  do  learn  more  or  less  English,  but  it  remains  to  them  a  foreign 
tongue,  acquired  with  all  degrees  of  proficiency  according  to  the  individual's  age  at 
arrival,  length  of  residence,  occupation,  and  general  intelligence. 

The  second  generation  is  bilingual.  The  children  learn  first  their  parents'  mother- 
tongue;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  out  on  the  street  and  in  school  they  learn  English, 
and  it  is  not  long  before  they  speak  it  by  preference.  Children  the  world  over  are 
contemptuous  of  foreigners,  and  a  boy  does  not  care  to  add  to  his  schoolmates'  capa- 
city for  teasing  by  inviting  epithets  like  "Dutchy,"  "Canuck,"  "Dago,"  or  "Polak," 
which  are  hurled  about  with  no  less  freedom  by  those  who  are  themselves  of  foreign 
parentage,  and  not  always  with  any  nice  discrimination  between  them.  From  this 
period  on  English  is  the  language  most  used,  and  it  is  a  question  of  how  far  they  also 
retain  a  familiarity  with  their  parents'  mother-tongue.  Some  remain  truly  bilingual, 
others  speak  their  parents'  language,  but  with  some  effort,  and  occasionally  it  happens 
that  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  cannot  converse  with  their  parents  except  in  Eng- 
lish. The  third  generation,  even  of  unmixed  foreign  descent,  generally  knows  only 
English.  This  is  true  of  the  nationalities  already  represented  in  three  generations,  for 
example  the  German,  Polish,  and  Bohemian,  and  the  result  cannot  be  otherwise  in  the 
case  of  the  more  recent  classes  of  immigrants.  If  the  stream  of  immigration  were  to 
cease,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  church  services  and  newspapers  in 
foreign  languages  would  be  unknown. 

There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  the  general  course  of  development  as  stated. 
Some  of  the  more  well-to-do  and  intelligent  families  retain  and  hand  down  an  interest 
in  the  language  and  literature  of  the  country  of  their  origin  through  several  genera- 
tions. Or,  again,  if  we  look  outside  the  cities,  we  find  isolated  colonies  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  where  a  foreign  tongue  has  been  kept  through  several  generations 
and  English  but  little  used.  Such,  for  example,  are  some  of  the  Swedish  farming 
communities  in  the  Northwest.  There  is  said  to  be  an  old  Polish  colony  in  Texas  where 
the  language  has  been  spoken  for  generations  and  where  even  the  negroes  speak  Polish. 
The  same  conservatism  may  be  looked  for  in  some  of  the  Finnish  mining  villages  of 
Michigan,  the  recent  Russian  colonies  in  the  Dakotas,  etc.     But  even  for  these  condi- 

2 For  example,  according  to  the  school  census  of  1898,        of  Bohemian  parents  on  both  sides,  while  only  799  had  but 
there  were  in  Chicago  47,965  children  born  in  this  country       one  parent  Bohemian. 
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tions  it  is  unsafe  to  generalize.  For  example,  while  some  of  the  older  Norwegian 
settlements  have  kept  their  language  for  several  generations,  the  recent  colonists  in 
North  Dakota  are  "progressive;"  that  is,  they  are  Americanized  with  the  same  rapid- 
ity as  in  the  cities. 

It  is  possible  that,  aside  from  conditions  of  environment,  the  rapidity  of  absorp- 
tion differs  somewhat  among  different  nationalities,  some  having  a  greater  tenacity 
than  others  in  the  retention  of  their  language.  But  on  this  point  it  is  difficult  to 
secure  any  tangible  evidence. 

The  absorption  of  the  various  languages  does  not  appear  to  be  accompanied  by 
any  permanent  effects  on  the  character  of  the  English  spoken.  Except  in  isolated 
communities,  the  speech  of  the  second  generation  seldom  betrays  any  foreign  influence 
either  in  pronunciation  or  in  vocabulary.  It  is  often  a  vulgar  form  of  English,  but 
not  differing  from  that  of  persons  of  native  descent  in  the  same  social  position. 

There  is,  however,  a  marked  influence  exerted  by  the  dominant  English  upon  the 
other  languages  as  spoken  here.'  The  German  of  the  German- American  is  full  of 
English  words  either  unchanged  or  provided  with  German  endings  or  prefixes,  and  of 
English  idioms  clothed  in  German  words,  an  interesting  phase  of  which  is  the  use  of 
German  words  in  meanings  adopted  from  the  corresponding  English  words,  as  in  the  well- 
known  ich  gleiche  "I  like,"  or  ich  eigne  "I  own."  The  Frenchman  makes  groceur  of 
grocer,  couque  of  "cook,"  etc.  In  the  Lithuanian  quarter  one  sees  painted  in  huge  letters 
on  a  blank  wall  the  advertisement  of  didziausias  departmentinis  sztoras  pietinej  dalyj, 
in  which,  equipped  with  antique  endings  and  surrounded  by  formations  which  are  the 
pride  and  joy  of  philologists,  we  recognize  the  highly  modern  department  store. 

An  exhaustive  study  of  this  phenomenon,  interesting  as  it  is,  is  not  possible  for 
any  one  person.  It  demands  a  separate  investigator  for  each  language  and  one  entirely 
at  home  in  the  idioms  of  this  language  as  well  as  in  English.*  But  inquiries  upon 
this  point  among  representatives  of  many  nationalities  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  substantially  the  same  sort  of  mixture  which  is  best  known  in  the  case  of  our 
German-American  exists  in  the  other  languages  spoken  here. 

We  turn  now  to  the  question  of  the  constituency  of  the  foreign  speech-element 
in  Chicago,  and  in  mentioning  the  various  languages  and  peoples  I  shall  add  some 
remarks  on  their  representation  in  the  country  at  large.  Although  some  of  these  facts 
are  so  easily  accessible  as  perhaps  scarcely  to  deserve  repetition,  others,  for  some  of 
the  less-known  nationalities,  have  been  gained,  incidentally  to  my  inquiries  regarding 
local  conditions,  from  private  sources  and  will  not  be  unwelcome  additions.^ 

3  With  the  fact  that  the  foreign  languages  spoken  here  5 1  have  not  touched  upon  the  history  of  the  immigra- 

are  influenced  by  English,  but  not  English  by  them,  com-  tion  from  the  various  countries.     For   the  older  elements, 

pare  the  remarks  of  Windisch,  "  Zur  Theorie  der  Misch-  German,  Irish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  etc.,  the  subject   has 

sprachen   und  LehnwOrter,"   Sitzungsberichte  der  sacks.  been  fully  treated,  but  there  is    ample  opportunity  for 

Gesellschaft  der   Wissenchaft,    phil.-hist.  Classe,  1897,  pp.  further  work  along  similar  lines.    A  history  of  Slavic  im- 

101  ff.  migration  would  be  of  great  value,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn 

*  Some  of  the  forms  of  mixture  have  already  been  in-  t^a*  Professor  Wiener  has  it  in  mind  to  gather  materials 

vestigated  in  detail,  e.  g.,  the  language  of  the  Pennsylvania  ^^'  such  a  work. 
Germans,  of  the  Portuguese  in  New  England,  etc. 
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It  may  be  thought  that  the  Census  Reports,  with  their  elaborate  statistics  of 
foreign  population,  covering,  for  the  Census  of  1900,  174  pages,  render  any  further 
investigation  superfluous.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  And,  while  acknowledging 
my  indebtedness  to  them  in  certain  respects,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  point  out  their 
limitations.  The  most  serious  defect,  and  one  which  is  fatal  to  the  full  realization  of 
the  purposes  of  such  statistics,  is  the  lack  of  any  adequate  system  of  classification.  In 
general,  the  classification  is  according  to  political  divisions,  but  concessions  are  made 
to  certain  nationalities  which  have  no  independent  political  existence  at  present.  For 
example,  not  to  mention  Ireland,  Wales,  Bohemia,  etc.,  the  Poles  keep  their  identity 
in  the  Beports,  and  even  the  Finns,  relatively  small  as  their  numbers  are,  are  given 
a  place.  No  one  can  question  the  propriety  of  such  a  recognition  of  nationalities  not 
politically  distinct,  only  it  must  be  carried  much  farther  in  order  to  give  any  proper 
idea  of  the  constituency  of  our  foreign  population,  particularly  of  those  elements 
which  form  such  an  important  part  of  the  most  recent  immigration.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  a  system  of  classification  which  was  once  reasonably  satisfactory  has  not 
been  sufficiently  enlarged  to  meet  the  present  conditions. 

To  give  some  examples.  The  Lithuanians,  who  in  language  and  sentiment 
form  a  distinct  people,  and  are  represented  by  thousands  of  immigrants,  are  nowhere 
mentioned.*  In  Chicago  they  were  told  by  the  enumerators  that,  there  being  no 
provision  for  Lithuanians,  they  might  be  either  Poles  or  Russians.  Whether  in  other 
places  they  were  classified  under  Poland  or  Russia,  or  both,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
For  the  enumerators  are  not  always  so  impartial  in  such  cases,  as  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  procedure  reported  to  me  by  a  Slovakian.  There  being  no  special  provision  for 
Slovakians,  of  whom  there  are  some  ten  thousand  here  in  Chicago,  not  to  speak  of  the 
immense  numbers  in  the  Pennsylvania  mining  regions,  one  would  naturally  expect 
them  to  be  put  under  Hungary,  to  which  they  have  belonged  politically  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  But  in  the  case  referred  to,  the  enumerator,  a  German,  was 
not  disposed  to  augment  the  number  of  Hungarians  and  so  entered  the  Slovakian 
under  Austria.  A  Bohemian  enumerator — and  there  may  well  have  been  such — would 
undoubtedly  have  entered  him  as  a  Bohemian,  and  such  a  classification,  though 
eminently  unsatisfactory  to  the  Slovakian,  would  at  least  have  more  justification,  since 
the  Slovakians  and  Bohemians  are  most  closely  related. 

The  Croatians,  of  whom  there  are  over  one  hundred  thousand  in  the  country,  are 
likewise  unknown  in  the  Reports,  being  entered  under  Austria.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  less  numerous  Slovenians.^  And,  in  general,  it  is  clear  that  the  figures  given  under 
Austria  and  under  Hungary  have  no  real  significance  as  they  stand,  though  they  are 
used  constantly  in  articles  on  labor  and  immigration  problems. 

6  For  the  school  census  of  1896,  the  innovation  was  made  ^  A  Slovenian  priest  told  me  that,  finding  he  could  only 

of  classifying   the    Lithuanians   separately,  and   several  be  entered  as  an  Austrian,  he  refused  to  make  any  return 

Lithuanian  enumerators   were  api)ointed.      In   1898   the  as  to  nationality.    If  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement 

separate  classification  was  retained,  but  no  Lithuanian  of  his  attitude,  he  was   one  of    those    necessitating  the 

enumerators  appointed,  and  the  number  dropped  from  heading  "Europe  (not  otherwise  specified)." 
2,897  to  1,411,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Lithuanians 
had  been  pouring  in  constantly,  as  they  have  since  then. 
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There  are  now  considerable  numbers  of  Armenian  and  of  Syrian  immigrants,  but 
it  is  only  by  comparing  outside  information  as  to  their  location  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  with  certain  figures  given  in  the  Census  under  the  heads  of  "Asia,  except 
China,  Japan  and  India,"  and  "Turkey,"  that  one  discovers  that  they  form  the  chief 
components  of  these  classes.  Judging  from  the  figures  of  Chicago  and  some  other 
cities,  the  Armenians  seem  to  have  been  put  under  Turkey  and  the  Syrians  under 
Asia,  though  it  is  not  clear  how  consistently  this  distinction,  the  grounds  for  which 
are  not  obvious,  was  maintained. 

That  many  other  nationalities,  represented  by  very  small  numbers,  such  as  the 
Icelanders,  Letts,  Bulgarians,  etc.,  should  not  be  given  a  separate  place  irj.  theckssi- 
fication,  is  less  surprising,  and  perhaps  unavoidable  so  long  as  only  the  roughest  pip- 
ture  of  the  foreign  element  is  aimed  at.*  •       ; ,   :     —  ,\ 

For  those  nationalities  which  are  properly  provided  for  in  the  classification  thti ' 
figures  are,  of  course,  of  great  value,  though  far  from  infallible.  In  all  the  statistics 
on  foreign  population  there  is  inevitably  a  greater  proportion  of  error  than  in  the 
Census  as  a  whole.  The  newly  arrived  foreigner,  ignorant  and  knowing  yet  but  little 
English,  vaguely  suspects  the  enumerator  of  being  a  constable  or  a  spy,  and  thinks  his 
safest  course  is  to  give  false  answers.  To  get  at  the  actual  truth  would  require  more 
time,  and,  generally  speaking,  more  intelligence,  than  the  enumerators  have  at  their 
disposal.  In  the  case  of  the  statistics  of  foreign  parentage  one  has  to  reckon  also  with 
the  deliberate  falsehood  of  many  who  are  so  thoroughly  Americanized  as  to  regard 
even  foreign  parentage  as  a  taint  which  must  be  concealed.  That  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  this  misrepresentation  is  beyond  any  question. 

For  these  reasons  the  independent  estimates  of  intelligent  representatives  of  the 
different  nationalities  may  often  be  nearer  the  truth  than  the  Census  figures,  and  for 
the  many  nationalities  about  which,  as  explained  above,  the  Census  furnishes  no  infor- 
mation, they  are  our  only  source.  It  is  true  that  the  disposition  to  exaggerate  the 
numbers  of  one's  countrymen  is  often  apparent,  but  this  may  be  largely  counteracted 
by  securing  several  estimates  and  by  inquiring  somewhat  closely  into  the  basis  of 
them.  And  in  general  it  may  be  said  that,  through  various  sources,  such  as  the  vot- 
ing lists,  the  membership  of  their  churches,  the  subscription  lists  of  their  newspapers, 
and  the  enrolment  in  their  societies,  which  flourish  in  astounding  numbers  among  the 
foreign  population,  the  leading  men  of  the  various  nationalities  have  a  pretty  accurate 

8  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  machinery  of  the  Cen-  to  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  items),  the  language 

sus  should  not  be  employed  to  secure  the  necessary  lin-  census,  forming  part  of  the  general  Census,  has  more  than 

guistic  data  for  a  fairly  complete  representation  of  the  succeeded  in  its  modest  object  of  getting  "  a  photograph, 

foreign  element  and  its  distribution— such  data  as  are  col-  as  it  were,  of  the  existing  distribution  of  language  in  India, 

lected  by  various  European  governments,  e.  g.,  in  Austro-  from  the  popular  standpoint,  which  might  to  some  extent 

Hungary,  where  the  statistics  for  the  various  elements  in  guide  the  more  leisurely  and  comprehensive  researches  of 

the  population  are  based  entirely  on  the  linguistic  test,  or  competent  specialists  "  (Baines,  "  The  Language  Census  of 

in  Great  Britain,  where  statistics  are  gathered  for  the  lin-  India,"  Transactions  of  the  Ninth  Oriental  Congress).  Only 

guistic  conditions  in  Ireland,  Wales,  etc.    In  India,  where  experience  wUl  show  in  just  what  form  the  best  results 

matters  are  infinitely  more  complicated  than  here  (the  are  to  be  obtained,  but  it  is  hoped  that  with  the   recent 

names  of  languages  returned  numbered  many  hundreds  establishment  of  the  Census  Bureau  some  progress  will  bo 

and  even  after  sifting  and  classification  were  not  reduced  made  along  this  line. 
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idea  of  the  numbers  of  their  countrymen.'  I  have  taken,  as  fairly  indicative  of  the 
linguistic  representation,  the  figures  which  include  the  second  generation  of  unmixed 
foreign  parentage,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  the  Census  Reports,  Tables  54,  55,  59, 
and  60,  which  cover  "persons  having  both  parents  born  in  a  specified  country.'"" 
For  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  number  of  those  of  the  second  generation  not  speak- 
ing (in  addition  to  English)  the  language  of  their  parents  is  offset  by  the  number  of 
those  of  the  third  generation  who  do  speak  the  language  of  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents. At  best,  the  figures  given  are  only  approximate  and  intended  merely  to 
give  a  picture  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  various  elements. 

In  the  following  survey,  the  language-families,  their  principal  subdivisions,  and  the 
Iqrig'uagfes 'in  each  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  relative  numerical  strength  in  Chi- 
•Qago.; ;.  I -.have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  differentiate  further  and  to  attempt  to 
'show'  {he'i*ep"resentation  of  the  dialects  of  each  language.  In  the  case  of  languages 
spoken  by  large  numbers,  such  as  German,  Swedish,  Polish,  etc.,  one  may  be  reasona- 
bly certain  that  all  the  dialects  are  represented." 

There  is,  however,  as  every  student  of  language  knows,  no  objective,  purely  lin- 
guistic, criterion  of  language  versus  dialect,  some  languages  differing  from  one  another 
far  less  than  many  dialects ;  and  our  choice  of  terms  depends  upon  considerations  geo- 
graphical and  historical  as  well  as  linguistic.  I  have  intended  simply  to  follow  ordinary 
usage  in  this  matter,  though  in  some  few  cases  the  procedure  will  need  some  comment. 

That  the  picture  of  the  linguistic  elements  of  Chicago's  population  is  complete  I 
should  not  venture  to  hope.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  several  languages, 
spoken  by  a  few  individuals,  which  have  escaped  my  notice.  And  of  the  languages 
mentioned,  the  part  played  by  each  could  be  described  with  greater  elaboration.  But 
even  this  sketch  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  of  sufficient  interest  and  value  to  repay  the 
very  considerable  expenditure  of  time  involved  in  gathering  the  materials. 

INDO-EUROPEAN 

GERMANIC 

WEST    GEEMANIO 

English. —  English  is  of  course  spoken  by  nearly  the  whole  population. 
German. — German  is  spoken,  it  is  safe  to  say,  by  more  than  half  a  million.     The 
Census  figures  of  Table  60  for  Germany  are  363,319,  while  the  school  census  of  1898 

9  The  sources  of  my  information  are  far  too  numerous  lOThe  table  usually  quoted  is  60,  which  gives  the  num- 

to  mention  in  detail.    I  have  talked  with  consular  ofHcials,  bers  of   "  white  persons    having  both    parents    born    in 

priests,  newspaper  editors,  and  business  men,  and    can  specified  country  "  for  cities  of  over  25,000. 
acknowledge  their  assistance  only  in  this  general  way.    I  n  To  illustrate  Chicago's  possibilities  as  a  linguistic 

am,  however,  under  special  obligation  to  a  former  pupil,  laboratory  I  may  mention   the    fact  that  of  the  eleven 

Mr.  Marienburger,  for  assistance  in  securing  information  Lithuanian  dialects  spoken  in  the  Russian  province  of 

upon  the  linguistic  conditions  of  the  Jewish  population.  Kovno,  according  to  the    minute  classification  of   Bara- 

In  noting  the  extent  to  which  the  different  languages  are  novski  (see  Leskien,  Idg.  Forsch.  Anz.,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  79 

represented  m  the  press  I  have  derived  much  information  g,)^  g^^ry  one  is  represented  here, 
from  the  Lord  and  Thomas  Pocket  Directory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Press,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  have  corrected  and  aug- 
mented this  from  private  sources. 
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gave  469,014.  To  these  figures  would  have  to  be  added  a  portion  of  those  tabulated 
under  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  Many  leading  Germans  think 
600,000  nearer  the  truth.  Even  at  the  conservative  estimate  of  500,000  German- 
speaking  persons,  Chicago  ranks  as  the  fifth  German  city  of  the  world,  New  York 
being  the  fourth. 

More  than  twenty  German  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published  here,  includ- 
ing such  important  dailies  as  the  Staats-Zeitung,  Fi-eie  Presse,  and  Ahendpost. 

As  is  well  known,  the  German  forms  by  far  the  largest  element  of  our  foreign 
population,  and  is  distributed  over  every  state,  though  strongest  in  New  York  and 
Illinois.     The  German  papers  in  the  country  number  between  two  and  three  hundred. 

Yiddish^^. —  Yiddish  is  spoken  by  upward  of  50,000  persons. 

There  are  two  Yiddish  dailies,  the  Daily  Jewish  Call  and  the  Daily  Jewish  Courier, 
and  a  Yiddish  theater  in  which  performances  are  given  nightly. 

New  York  is  the  great  Yiddish  center,  containing  over  200,000  Yiddish-speaking 
Jews,  and  it  is  there  that  the  leading  Yiddish  papers  are  published. 

Dutch. — Dutch  is  spoken  by  about  35,000.  The  Census  figures  for  those  born  in 
Holland  (Table  35)  are  18,555.  No  statistics  for  Holland  are  given  under  Table  60, 
but  to  include  the  second  generation  it  would  be  fair  to  double  this  number.  And, 
without  knowledge  of  the  Census  returns,  the  Dutch  estimate  has  been  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand. 

There  are  two  Dutch  weeklies,  De  Nederlander  and  Onze  Toekomsf. 

Chicago  is  the  first  city  of  the  country  in  the  number  of  its  Dutch,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  being  second,  and  Paterson,  N.  J.,  third.  Of  the  states,  the  Dutch  element  is 
strongest  in  Michigan,  where,  besides  the  large  numbers  in  Grand  Rapids,  there  are 
several  towns  almost  purely  Dutch,  including  one  called  "Holland,"  the  seat  of  Hope 
College.     Of  the  fifteen  Dutch  papers  in  the  country,  nine  are  published  in  Michigan. 

Flemish.^^ — Flemish  is  spoken  by  upward  of  1,000,  possibly  by  2,000  persons. 

The  largest  Flemish  population  is  in  Wisconsin,  and  two  Flemish  weeklies  appear 
in  DePere,  Wis,,  De  Volksstem  and  Onze  Standaard. 

Frisian }*^ — -  Frisian  is  spoken  by  some  2,000  persons  from  the  Dutch  province  of 
Friesland. 

12 1  mention  Yiddish  at  this  point  for  the  reason  that  its  But  this  is  called  Flemish,  not  Dutch,  and  for  convenience 
principal  component  is  a  form  of  High  German  which  for  we  have  kept  the  distinction,  meaningless  as  it  is  from  the 
several  centuries  has  been  isolated  from  the  literary  Ian-  purely  linguistic  point  of  view.  The  two  papers  mentioned 
guage  of  Germany  and  pursued  its  own  deve.opment.  That  are  classed  as  Flemish  simply  because  they  are  Catholic 
I  do  not  ignore  it  like  other  German  dialects  (see  p.  8),  but  and  appeal  mainly  to  the  Flemish  population, 
treat  it  as  a  distinct  language,  is  due  not  merely  to  the  u  Qf  all  the  Germanic  languages  and  dialects  of  the 
strong  admixture  of  Slavic  and  Hebrew  words  (together,  continent  Frisian  is  the  one  most  closely  related  to  Eng- 
according  to  Wiener,  about  30  per  cent.),  but  also  to  the  ligh,  and  forms  with  it  the  Anglo-Frisian  branch  of  West- 
fact  that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  Jews  in  Slavic  Germanic,  in  contrast  to  German  (High  and  Low)  and 
countries  as  their  own  distinctive  language,  and  boasts  a  Dutch.  Its  distinction  from  Dutch  is  then,  unlike  that . 
literature  of  no  mean  value.  between  Flemish  and  Dutch,  fundamental.      Frisian   is 

13  The  dialects   of  the  Germanic-speaking  portion  of  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  literary  language  and  Frisian 

Belgium  are  closely  related  to  and  co-ordinate  with  the  newspapers  are  published  in  Leeuwarden.  This  is  properly 

Dutch  dialects  of  Holland,  and  the   literary   language,  West-Frisian.    It  is  probable  that  among  the  immigrants 

which  since  the  "Flemish  movement "  has  gradually  dis-  from  Germany  there  are  some  from  the  coast  of  Holstein, 

placed  French,  is  the  same  as  the  Dutch  literary  language.  where  North-Frisian  is  spoken. 
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In  general,  Frisians  are  found  wherever  there  are  other  immigrants  from  Hol- 
land in  large  numbers,  so  that  their  centers  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Dutch. 
There  is  no  Frisian  paper  published  in  this  country. 

NORTH    GERMANIC   OR    SCANDINAVIAN 

Swedish. —  Swedish  is  spoken  by  upward  of  100,000.  The  Census  figures  of 
Table  60  are  95,878,  while  the  school  census  of  1898  gave  109,755.  The  Swedish 
estimate  is  115,000.  Ten  Swedish  papers  are  published  here,  the  most  important 
being  the  Svenska  Kuriren  and  the  Svenska  Tribunen,  both  weeklies. 

Chicago  is  the  third  Swedish  city  of  the  world  and  has  more  than  twice  as  many 
Swedes  as  any  other  city  in  the  country.  New  York  being  second  and  Minneapolis 
third.     Of  the  states  Minnesota  has  the  largest  Swedish  population. 

There  are  over  fifty  Swedish  papers  in  the  country. 

Norwegian. — Norwegian'^  is  spoken  by  some  50,000  persons.  The  Census 
figures  of  Table  60  are  37,886,  while  the  school  census  of  1898  gave  44,980.  The 
Norwegians  regard  50,000  ns  a  conservative  estimate. 

Seven  Norwegian  papers  are  published  in  the  city,  the  Skandinaven,  daily  and 
semi- weekly,  being  the  leading  Norwegian  paper  of  the  country. 

Chicago  is  the  third  Norwegian  city  in  the  world  and  the  first  in  this  country, 
Minneapolis  being  second,  and  New  York  third.  Of  the  states,  Minnesota  contains 
the  greatest  number  of  Norwegians,  though  North  Dakota  has  the  largest  percentage 
of  Norwegians  to  the  total  population. 

There  are  over  sixty  Norwegian  and  Danish  papers  in  the  country. 

Danish.^^ — Danish  is  spoken  by  some  20,000  persons.  The  Census  figures  of 
Table  60  are  15,185,  those  of  the  school  census  of  1898,  21,261. 

There  are  two  Danish  papers,  the  Chicago- Posten  and  the  Revyen,  both  weeklies. 

Chicago  is  the  first  Danish  city  of  the  country,  New  York  being  second,  Racine, 
Wis.,  third,  and  Omaha,  Neb.,  fourth.  Of  the  states  Iowa  has  the  greatest  number 
of  Danes. 

Icelandic. — Icelandic  is  spoken  by  some  100  persons. 

The  principal  Icelandic  settlements  in  the  United  States  are  in  North  Dakota, 
mostly  in  Pembina  county,  and  in  Minnesota,  mostly  in  Lyon  and  Lincoln  counties. 
In  these  states  there  are  several  thousand  Icelanders.  There  is  also  a  colony  of  about 
200  on  Washington  Island,  Wisconsin,  and  a  few  Icelandic  settlers  are  found  in  some 
other  states. 

15  The  Norwegian  literary  language  and  cultivated  the  important  Norwegian  papers,  though  read  to  some  ex- 
speech  differs  but  slightly  from  the  Danish,  and  in  fact  is,  his-  tent  by  Danes  also,  preserve  their  specific  Norwegian  char- 
toricallyconsidered,nothingbutthoimportedDanish which  acter.  Moreover,  the  real  Norwegian  of  the  dialects  is 
has  prevailed  since  the  Reformation,  more  or  less  colored  radically  different  from  Danish, belonging  with  Icelandic  to 
by  the  Norwegian  dialects.  But  oven  in  this  literary  Ian-  the  West-Scandinavian  branch,  while  Danish  belongs  with 
guage  the  Norwegian  coloring  is  sufficient  to  make  it  seem  Swedish  to  the  eastern  group.  So  that  it  is  justifiable  to 
to  the  Norwegians  themselves  a  language  distinct  from  the  keep  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  elements  apart  even  from 
Danish.  And,  while  some  churches  and  some  newspapers  a  linguistic  standpoint, 
published  in  this  country  are  known  as  Danish-Norwegian,  le  See  preceding  footnote. 
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A  weekly  paper,  the  Vinland,  is  published  at  Minneota,  Minn. 

The  Icelanders  are  more  numerous  in  Manitoba,  and  there  are  four  Icelandic 

papers,"  three  published  at  Winnipeg  and  one  at  Gimli,  in  a  district  known  as  New 

Iceland. 

BALTO-SLAVIC 

SLAVIC 

Polish. —  Polish  is  spoken  by  more  than  100,000,  possibly  by  150,000  persons. 
The  Census  figures  of  Table  60  are  107,669,  while  the  school  census  of  1898  gave 
96,463.  But  the  opportunities  for  wrong  classification  are  great  in  the  case  of  the 
Poles,  and  a  conservative  Polish  estimate  puts  the  number  at  150,000. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  Polish  papers  in  the  city,  including  two  dailies,  the 
Dziennik  Chicagoski  and  the  Dziennik  Naradowy. 

Chicago  is  probably  the  fourth  Polish  city  of  the  world,'*  and  contains  more  than 
twice  as  many  Poles  as  any  other  city  of  the  country.  New  York  being  second,  fol- 
lowed by  Milwaukee  and  Buffalo.  Of  the  states  Illinois  is  first  in  its  Polish  popula- 
tion, owing  mainly  to  the  numbers  in  Chicago,  Pennsylvania  coming  second  with  its 
large  body  of  Poles  throughout  the  mining  regions. 

There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  Polish  papers  in  the  country. 

Bohemian. — Bohemian  is  spoken  by  about  90,000  persons.  The  Census,  Table 
60,  gives  72,862,  the  school  census  of  1898,  88,581. 

There  are  fifteen  Bohemian  papers  in  the  city,  including  four  dailies,  the  Svor- 
nosty  the  Denni  Hlasatel,  the  Narod,  and  the  Lidove  Noviny. 

Chicago  is  undoubtedly  the  second  Bohemian  city  in  the  world,  since  Brtinn  is 
about  half  German.  It  contains  nearly  three  times  as  many  Bohemians  as  any  other  city 
in  the  country,  Cleveland,  O.,  being  second  and  New  York  third.  Of  the  states  Illinois 
is  first,  followed  by  Nebraska,  where  there  is  a  large  Bohemian  farming  population. 

There  are  more  than  forty  Bohemian  papers  in  the  country. 

Slovakian}^ — Slovakian  is  spoken  by  about  10,000. 

The  Slovakian  population  is  most  numerous  in  Pennsylvania,  particularly  in  Pitts- 
burg and  Allegheny.  The  states  next  in  order,  in  the  strength  of  their  Slovakian 
population,  are  Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois. 

Eight  Slovakian  papers  are  published  in  the  country,  six  of  them  in  Pennsylvania, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  the  Amerikano  Slovenske  Noviny^  a  weekly  published 
in  Pittsburg.^ 

17  At  Winnii)eg  the  Ldgberg,  Heimskringla,  and  Sa-  vians  since  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  when  they 
tneiningen  (this  last  a  religious  monthly) ;  at  Gimli  the  were  conquered  by  the  Hungarians.  Consequently  they 
Dagaakra.  feel  themselves  a  distinct  people,  do  not  wish  to  be  identi- 

18  There  is  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  it  outranks  Posen  fied  with  the  Bohemians,  and  since  the  early  part  of  the 
with  a  i)opulation  of  117,017.  According  to  some  Polish  nineteenth  century  have  used  their  own  dialect  as  their 
estimates  it  would  outrank  Vilna   (154,532)  and  so  be  the  literary  language,  instead  of  the  Bohemian. 

third  Polish  city  of  the  world.  20 The  others  are  Slovensky  Dcnnik  (daily),  Pittsburg; 

19  Slovakian  is  very  closely  related  to  Bohemian,  in  fact  Slovak  V  Amerika,  New  York ;  Bratstno,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ; 
represents  a  dialect,  or  set  of  dialects,  co-ordinate  with  Slovenska  Pravda,  Freeland,  Pa. ;  Jednota,  Scranton,  Pa. ; 
those  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.    But  the  Slovakians  have  Viera,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Slovenske  Noviny,  Hazleton,  Pa. 
been  separated  politically  from  the  Bohemians  and  Mora- 
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Serbo-Croatian.^^ — Croatian  is  spoken  by  some  10,000,  from  Croatia  and  the 
Dalmatian  coast. 

There  are  two  Croatian  papers,  the  Chicago  Sloboda  and  the  Branik. 

While  no  other  city  contains  a  larger  number  of  Croatians  (Pittsburg  and  Alle- 
gheny together  have  about  the  same  number),  the  great  mass  of  the  Croatian  popula- 
tion is  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  are  about  38,000.  The  states  next  in  order  are 
Illinois,  California,  Ohio,  Montana.^^ 

There  are  in  all  seven  Croatian  papers,  including  two  dailies,  the  Narodni  List 
in  New  York  and  the  Hrvatska  in  Allegheny."^' 

Of  "Servians"^*  there  are  perhaps  100,  of  whom  only  about  half  a  dozen  are 
from  the  kingdom  of  Servia,  two  or  three  from  Montenegro,  four  or  five  from  Bosnia, 
and  the  rest  from  Herzegovina  or  Dalmatia. 

So  far  as  I  have  learned,  there  is  nowhere  in  the  country  any  considerable  number 
of  immigrants  from  Servia  proper,  yet  the  Servian  element  is  strong  enough  to  make 
possible  the  existence  of  five  weekly  newspapers  calling  themselves  Servian. ^^  Each 
of  these  is  printed  partly  in  the  Cyrillic  and  partly  in  the  Latin  alphabet.  There  are 
said  to  be  several  hundred  Montenegrins  in  California. 

Russian. — Kussian  is  spoken  by  some  7,000,  possibly  as  many  as  10,000,  nearly 
all  Jews.  The  Census  figures  for  Russia,  whether  accurate  or  not,  are  of  no  value  for 
linguistic  purposes ;  for  they  represent  in  large  part  Jews,  only  a  small  proportion  of 
whom  speak  Russian  as  well  as  Yiddish.  The  American-born  children  even  of  those 
who  are  bilingual  learn  only  Yiddish,  so  that  the  proportion  of  Russian  to  Yiddish- 
speaking  is  much  less  than  among  the  Jews  of  Russia. 

There  are  probably  not  100  genuine  Russians,  that  is.  Great  Russians,  in  the  city. 
There  are,  however,  several  hundred  Ruthenians,  perhaps  about  500,  who  speak  a  Little 
Russian  dialect.  The  Russian  church  of  Chicago  is  made  up  largely  of  Ruthenians, 
and  service  was  for  a  time  held  in  Little  Russian,  now,  however,  in  Great  Russian. 

21  This  embraces  the  speech  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzego-  on  South  Slavic  literary  and    political  movements,  but 

vina,  Montenegro,  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia,  and  can  hardly  be  illustrated  more  picturesquely  than  by  an 

the    Hungarian    provinces    of    Croatia     and     Slavonia.  incident  related  to  me  of  three  brothers  from  Ragusa,  now 

Throughout  this  territory  is  spoken  a  series  of  closely  re-  living  in  South  Chicago,  who  "  threw  knives  at  each  other 

lated  dialects,  the  divisions  between  which  do  not  coincide  because  one  said  he  was  a  Croatian,  the  other  that  he  was 

with  any  political  divisions.    All  these  dialects  are  now  a  Servian,  the  third  that  he  was  a  Dago." 

represented  by  what  is  essentially  the  same  literary  Ian-  In  Bosnia,  too,  there  is  a  Croatian  as  well  as  a  Servian 

guage,  though  appearing  in  two  forms  — the  Servian  in  the  "party,"  and  the  Austrian  officials,  to  avoid  offending 

east,  written  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  and  the  Croatian  in  either,  call  the  language  neither  Servian  nor  Croatian,  but 

the  west,  with  Agram  as  the  center  of  literary  activity,  "the  vernacular"  or  "  Bosnian." 

written  in  the  Latin  alphabet.  But  a  divergent  political  22  A  Croatian  census,  Popis  Hrvata  u  Americi,  pub- 
history  and  religious  differences  (the  Servians  belong  to  lished  in  Allegheny,  furnishes  carefully  collected  statistics 
the  Greek  Church,  the  Croatians  to  the  Roman)  have  pre-  for  all  the  Croatian  settlements  in  the  country.  It  repre- 
vented  any  genuine  feeling  of  unity,  and,  in  spite  of  the  sents  an  undertaking  which  might  well  be  imitated  by 
dicta  of  their  scholars  and  literary  leaders,  the  Croatians  other  nationalities. 

and  Servians  regard  themselves  as  distinct  peoples,  each  23  Besides  these  two  and  the  two  Chicago  papers,  they 

with  its  own  language.    The  Dalmatians  for  the  most  part  are :   Napredak,  Allegheny ;    Osa,   New    York ;   Hrvati   u 

are  to  be  grouped  with  the  Croatians,  but  in  the  extreme  Americi,  Rankin,  Pa. 

south  there  is  a  mixture  of  Croatian  and  Servian  elements,  2t  See  footnote  21. 

further  complicated  by  the  Italian  influence  which  has  25  The   Silo   and  the  Srbin,    Pittsburg,  Pa. ;    Serbska 

been  strong  in  Dalmatia  from  the  earliest  period.    The  re-  Straza,  New  York  city ;  Sloboda,  San  Francisco;  The  Owl, 

suiting  conditions  have  been  elaborately  treated  in  works  Pueblo,  Col. 
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In  other  parts  of  the  country,  too,  the  Russian  language  is  represented  mainly  by 
the  Russian  Jews,  so  that  New  York,  which  contains  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
these,  is  the  largest  Russian-speaking  city  of  the  country. 

Aside  from  the  Jews,  the  only  considerable  Russian  colony  is  that  of  the  Dou- 
khobors  in  North  Dakota. 

Slovenian. — Slovenian,  the  Slavic  language  of  the  Austrian  province  of  Carniola 
and  parts  of  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  the  coast  land,  is  spoken  by  about  1,500  persons, 
most  of  them  from  Carniola. 

The  principal  Slovenian  colonies  are  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Joliet,  111.,  Pueblo,  Col., 
Red  Jacket,  Mich.,  in  each  of  which  there  are  several  thousand.  There  are  also  consider- 
able numbers  in  Pittsburg,  Leadville,  Col.,  and  in  several  towns  in  Minnesota. 

There  are  six  Slovenian  papers.^ 

Bulgarian. —  Bulgarian  is  spoken  by  between  50  and  60  persons,  about  four-fifths 
of  whom  are  from  Macedonia. 

The  next  largest  numbers  are  in  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  there  being  about 
35  in  each,  and  about  100  in  the  whole  state  of  Pennsylvania.  There  are  also  between 
30  and  40  in  Ohio  and  Massachusetts,  about  25  in  New  York,  about  15  in  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  Maine,  Michigan,  10  in  California,  and  still  smaller  numbers  in  several 
other  states.  In  all  there  are  in  the  country  between  500  and  600,  about  four-fifths 
of  whom  are  Macedonians,  chiefly  from  the  district  of  Monastir,  who  have  come  here 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Up  to  1892  there  were  less  than  100  Bulgarians 
in  the  country,  and  nearly  all  these  were  students  or  professional  men  from  Bulgaria 
proper.^' 

A  small  Bulgarian  bi-monthly  is  published  in  Chicago,  and  has  some  200 
subscribers. 

Wendish. — It  is  almost  certain  that  among  the  immigrants  from  Germany  there 
are  at  least  some  individuals  from  the  Wendish  region  about  Cottbus  and  Bautzen,  but 
they  are  so  thoroughly  Germanized  as  to  pass  everywhere  for  Germans,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  definitely  of  any  Wendish -speaking  persons. 

There  is  a  colony  in  Serbin,  Tex.,  where  church  service  is  still  held  in  Wendish. 

BALTIC 

Lithuanian. —  Lithuanian  is  spoken  by  over  10,000  persons. ^^     The  vast  majority 
of  them  are  from  Russian  territory,  though  there  are  also  a  few  Prussian  Lithuanians. 
There  are  two  Lithuanian  weeklies,  the  Lietuva  and  the  Katalikas. 

i^Nova  Damovina,  Cleveland;  Amerikanski  Slovenec,  school  census  were  of  little  value  at  the  time  (see  footnote 

Joliet;  Glas  Naroda,  New  York;    Glasnik,  Red  Jacket;  6)   and    the  number  has    been    rapidly  increasing  since 

Mir,  Pueblo ;  Moskito,  Cleveland.  then.    There  are  two  very  large  Lithuanian  Catholic  con- 

„,_,„.        a      T,  ,       ■         V     •  •        i.  o     i^t.  >^v  gregations,  not  to  speak  of  a  small  one  in  South  Chicago, 

27  Dr.  Staneff,  a  Bulgarian  physician  of  Sou  h  Chicago,  ^^^  ^^^  Lutherans,  for  whom  a  service  is  held  in  a  German 
has  taken  unusual  pains  to  furnish  me  with  full  and  accu-  Lutheran  church.  During  the  past  year  one  thousand 
rate  information  about  the  Bulgarians  throughout  the  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  transportation  to  Chicago,  to  be  sent  to  relatives 
*'*""^  ^^'  and  friends  in  Lithuania,  were  sold  in  one  oflSce  —  that  of 

28  The  editor  of  the  Lietuva  estimates  14,000,  and  I  am  the  aforesaid  editor,  who  to  his  editorial  duties  adds  those 
not  sure  that  this  is  at  all  exaggerated.    The  figures  of  the  of  steamship  agent  and  United  States  district  ixjstmaster. 
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Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  Lithuanian  population,  followed  by  Illinois,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.     There  are  in  all  six  Lithuanian  papers.^ 

Lettic. —  There  are  about  300  Letts  in  the  city,  and  also  perhaps  200  Jews  from 
Lettic  territory  who  can  speak  Lettic. 

The  number  of  Letts  is  about  the  same  for  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
while  there  are  some  250  in  San  Francisco,  100  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  100  in  Lincoln 
county,  Wis.,  and  smaller  settlements  in  other  places,  making  in  all  approximately 
2,000  in  the  country. 

A  Lettic  religious  weekly,  Amerikas  Westnesis,  is  published  in  Boston.*' 

ROMANCE 

Italian. — Italian  is  spoken  by  over  25,000  persons.  The  Census  figures,  Table 
60,  are  26,043,  those  of  the  school  census  of  1898,  22,933. 

Three  Italian  papers,  two  weeklies  and  one  monthly,  are  published  here,  L* Italia, 
La  Tribuna  Italiana,  and  L* America. 

By  far  the  largest  Italian  colony  in  the  country  is  in  New  York  city,  where  there 
are  over  200,000,  and  where  ten  of  the  thirty-five  Italian  papers  in  the  country 
are  published. 

French. — French  is  spoken  by  from  15,000  to  20,000  persons.  The  Census 
figures,  Table  60,  are  4,498  French,  8,206  French  Canadians,  to  which  would  be 
added  a  portion  of  those  enumerated  under  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  On  the  basis 
of  these  figures  one  would  judge  the  French-speaking  population  to  be  about  17,000,^' 

One  French  weekly  is  published  here,  Le  Courier  de  V  Quest. 

The  largest  number  of  immigrants  from  France  is  in  New  York  city,  but  the  French 
Canadians  are  most  numerous  in  the  New  England  manufacturing  cities.  Fall  River, 
Lowell,  Manchester,  etc.  Of  some  thirty-five  French  papers  nearly  half  are 
published  in  the  New  England  states  (eight  in  Massachusetts),  but  there  are  five  in 
California  and  five  in  Louisiana. 

Spanish. — Spanish  is  spoken  by  perhaps  1,000  persons — Spaniards,  Mexicans, 
Central  Americans,  South  Americans,  and  West  Indians  in  about  equal  proportions. 
The  Census  figures  for  persons  born  in  these  countries  (Table  35),  and  not  including 
Cubans  and  Porto  Ricans,  amount  to  641. 

By  far  the  largest  Spanish-speaking  population  is  in  Texas.  The  Mexican 
element  is  strong  also  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  California,  while  in  Florida  there 

29  Besides  the  two  Chicago  papers  mentioned  there  are :  church  oflBcials  on  the  basis  of  their  parish  lists  estimate 
Saule,  Mahoney  City,  Pa. ;  Vienybe  Lietuvniku,  Plymouth,  the  French-speaking  population  at  about  60,000,  made  up 
Pa. ;  Zvaigzde,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Dirva,  a  quarterly  publi-  largely  of  French  Canadians.  1  have  already  alluded  to 
cation,  Shenandoah,  Pa.  the  well-known  fact  that  many  persons  deny  their  foreign 

•iftrri,       j-i.       T>        IT    T>  u  •         T    i.i_  1.  parentage  and  are  enrolled  as  of  native  parentage.    But  it 

30  The  editor,  Rev.  H.  Rebane,  is  a  Lutheran  pastor       ■     -..a.    \^  ^    .    ^^        ii-^ii_T-i        u/^j-  jj 
,           -J      •    r>     i       u   i.                    1        •  -1^    i    ^i_    T    i.i-          IS  difficult  to  believe  that  the  French  Canadians  recorded 

who  resides  in  Boston,  but  pays  regular  visits  to  the  Lettic        •    i.     ^  ^  i        ...  ac^t.     *  ^u    ^ 

...         ,        ,  m    I,-      T         •    J  i-i.  J  if      ii.     •  in  the  Census  represent  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  true  num 

communities  elsewhere.    To  him  1  am  indebted  for  the  in-       ,  mi^j-  ■  i.i.i_iTi.  i.        i 


formation  given  above. 


ber.     The  discrepancy  is  so  great  that  I  have  not  ventured 
to  accept  these  higher  figures,  though  not  denying  the 
31  My  colleague.  Professor  Ingres,  tells  me   that    the       possibility  of  their  correctness. 
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are  large  numbers  from  the  West  Indies.  Apart  from  the  Mexicans,  New  York  has 
the  largest  number  of  Spanish-speaking  persons.  All  of  the  fifty-odd  Spanish  papers 
of  the  country  appear  in  the  states  named,  there  being  twelve  in  New  York  city. 

Roumanian. — Roumanian  is  spoken  by  perhaps  2,000  Roumanian  Jews.  The 
Census  gives  only  287  as  born  in  Roumania,  but  they  have  been  arriving  in  larger  num- 
bers within  the  last  two  years.  Estimates  of  the  number  vary  widely,  some  running 
as  high  as  4,000.     The  number  given  is  hardly  more  than  a  guess. 

A  large  proportion  of  all  the  Roumanian  Jews  in  the  country  is  in  New  York 
city.  Aside  from  the  Jews,  I  have  not  learned  of  any  considerable  number  of  Rou- 
manians anywhere,^'^  and  the  Roumanian  language  seems  to  be  represented  almost 
wholly  by  the  Jews  from  Roumania,  with  some  Gypsies  who  speak  Roumanian. 

Portuguese. — Portuguese  is  spoken  by  only  a  few  dozen  persons.  The  Census 
gives  21  as  born  in  Portugal. 

Most  of  the  Portuguese  population  of  the  country  is  in  Massachusetts  and  Cali- 
fornia, in  each  of  which  there  are  over  12,000  born  in  Portugal.  The  five  Portuguese 
papers  of  the  country  appear  in  these  states. 

CELTIC 

Irish. — Irish  is  spoken  by  upwards  of  10,000  persons  certainly,  and  probably  by 
as  many  as  15,000.  The  first  number  would  be  within  the  14|^  per  cent,  of  the 
73,912  born  in  Ireland  (Census,  Table  35),  14^  being  the  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  which  can  speak  Irish.  But  immigration  is  especially  strong  from 
those  counties  in  which  Irish  is  most  spoken,  so  that  the  percentage  of  Irish  speakers 
among  the  Irish-born  of  Chicago  (and  in  general  in  this  country)  is  without  doubt 
somewhat  larger.  Moreover,  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  Irish  language,  fostered  by 
the  Gaelic  League,  has  had  the  result,  unique^  in  the  history  of  our  foreign  population, 
that  not  a  few  adults  have  learned  their  native  tongue  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
There  are  also  some  of  the  second  generation  who  learn  Irish  at  home  or  in  the  classes 
of  the  Gaelic  League.  But  this  enthusiasm  for  the  language,  after  all,  affects  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  Irish  population,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  any  very 
large  additions  to  the  number  of  those  who  spoke  Irish  when  they  came  here. 

Neither  here  nor  elsewhere,  even  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  there  any 
newspaper  published  entirely  in  Irish.  But  most  of  the  papers  devoted  to  Irish  inter- 
ests print,  occasionally  at  least,  addresses,  poems,  stories,  etc.,  in  the  native  language. 

The  number  of  Irish -speaking  persons  is,  of  course,  everywhere  proportionate  to 
the  total  number  of  Irish,  which  is  greatest  in  New  York  city,  followed  by  Philadel- 
phia, Chicago,  and  Boston.     In  the  whole  country  there  are  probably  about  one-quar- 

32  A  young  Roumanian  from  Bessarabia  whom  I  met  in  anian  or  Slovakian  here.  And  I  now  recall  that  one  of 
Chicago  did  not  know  of  any  other  Roumanians  in  the  city.  the  Lithuanian  priests  in  Chicago,  who  preaches  regularly 

33  Or  almost  unique.  Professor  Wiener  tells  me  he  has  i°  Lithuanian,  told  me  he  learned  it  in  this  country.  His 
met  some  Lithuanians  and  some  Slovakians  who  spoke  father  had  spoken  Lithuanian,  but  he  himself  only  Polish 
only  Polish  or  Hungarian  before  coming  to  this  country,  ^^^  Russian. 

but,  joining  their  respective  societies,  have  learned  Lithu- 
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ter  of  a  million  of  Irish-speaking  persons,  which  is  more  than  a  third  of  the  number  in 
Ireland. 

Welsh. — "Welsh  is  probably  spoken  by  about  2,000  persons,  the  total  Welsh 
population  here  being  4,000  or  5,000. 

More  than  a  third  of  all  the  Welsh  in  the  country  are  in  the  mining  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  states  next  in  order  being  Ohio  and  New  York.  There  are  three 
Welsh  papers,  the  most  important  being  Y  Drych,  a  weekly  published  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Scotch  Gaelic. —  The  Scotch  Gaelic,  closely  allied  to  the  Irish,  is  spoken  by  per- 
haps 500  persons.  There  are  nearly  20,000  Scotch  in  the  city,  but,  of  course,  only  a 
small  number  from  the  parts  of  Scotland  where  Gaelic  is  still  spoken. 

In  Canada  there  are  some  pure  Gaelic  settlements,  where  church  services  are  skill 
held  in  Gaelic.     One  of  these  is  in  Gananoque,  Ontario. 

Manx. — Manx,  also  closely  related  to  Irish,  is  spoken  by  perhaps  100  persons. 
This  is  on  the  assumption  that  of  the  400  or  500  Manxmen  in  the  city,  the  proportion 
of  Manx-speaking  persons  is  about  the  same  as  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  But  it  may  be 
less,  and  a  Manx  informant  has  the  idea  that  there  are  only  a  few  dozen  who  can  speak 
Manx. 

The  principal  Manx  center  is  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Settlements  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city  were  made  as  early  as  1827,  and  there  are  said  to  be  now  in  the  suburbs 
and  immediate  vicinity  as  many  as  8,000  of  Manx  birth  or  descent.**  There  are  also 
considerable  numbers  of  Manxmen  in  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Rochester,  and 
Albany. 

Breton. — The  Breton  or  Armorican,  spoken  in  Brittany  and  allied  more  closely 
with  the  Welsh  and  the  extinct  Cornish  than  with  the  Irish,  is  represented  by  a  few 
dozen  of  the  immigrants  from  France. 

I  have  not  learned  of  any  distinctly  Breton  settlements  in  this  country,  and  doubt 
if  there  are  any.  But  wherever  there  are  French  immigrants  in  large  numbers,  there 
are  certain  to  be  some  from  Brittany,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude,  in  the  absence  of  more 
specific  evidence,  that  the  largest  number  of  Breton-speaking  persons  is  in  New  York 
city. 

GREEK 

Modern  Greek. — Modern  Greek  is  spoken  by  about  4,000,  possibly  by  5,000. 
The  Census,  Table  35,  gives  only  1,493,  and  the  school  census  of  1898  only  1,644  of 
Greek  birth.  But  the  school  census  of  1896  gave  3,711,  and  since  then  the  number 
is  known  to  have  increased.^ 

Chicago  has  the  largest  Greek  population  of  any  city  in  the  country,  followed  by 

3*  A  Cleveland  lawyer  of  Manx  descent,  who  has  kindly  earlier  Manx  settlements  with  anything  like  such  rapidity 

given  me  the  above  information,  has  the  impression  that  as  in  the  Isle  of  Man  itself. 

most  of  the  generation  born  in  this  country  are,  like  him-  35  The  discrepancy  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by 

self,  bilingual,  having  learned  Manx  as  the  language  of  the  the  fact  that  at  certain  times  a  large  proportion  of  the 

household.    If  this  is  true,  it  indicates  that  the  proportion  Greeks  are  at  work  out  of  the  city, 
of  those  able  to  speak  Manx  has  not  diminished  in  our 
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New  York,  Lowell,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Savannah,  Pittsburg,  Charles- 
ton, New  Orleans,  in  the  order  named. 

There  are  two  Greek  newspapers,  both  published  in  New  York,  the  'ArXai/Ti?  and 

the  ©epixoirvXai. 

ALBANIAN 

Albanian. —  Albanian,  representing  an  independent  branch  of  Indo-European 
of  which  no  other  languages  are  extant,  is  spoken  by  perhaps  one  or  two  hundred  of 
the  immigrants  from  Greece. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Greeks  come  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  there  are  very  few  Albanians,  while  from  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  other 
parts  where  the  Albanian  element  is  strongest,  the  number  of  immigrants  is  much 
smallei. 

From  Albania  proper  there  are  probably  no  representatives,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know, 
from  the  Albanian  towns  of  southern  Italy. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  distribution  of  the  Albanian  element  will  cor- 
respond roughly  to  that  of  the  Greek  element. 

ARMENIAN 

Armenian. — Armenian,  which,  like  Albanian,  is  the  sole  representative  of  an 
independent  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family,  is  spoken  by  some  125  persons. 

Except  for  New  York  city,  with  2,500,  most  of  the  Armenians  are  in  the  New 
England  cities.  Worcester  has  1,500,  Boston  800,  Providence  800,  Lawrence  350, 
Lynn  300,  etc. 

There  are  five  Armenian  papers,  three  of  which  are  published  in  Boston,  one  in 
Cambridge,  and  one  in  Fresno,  Calif.** 

INDO IRANIAN 

Neither  Persian  nor  any  of  the  other  modern  Iranian  languages  is  represented 
here,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  Hindus  living  here 
at  the  present  time. 

Gypsy. — The  Indie  branch,  however,  is  not  entirely  unrepresented,  since  there  are 
nearly  always  some  Gypsies  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
And,  as  is  well  known,  the  Gypsy  language  still  retains  a  large  element,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  accretions  from  other  languages,  clearly  betrays  its  origin  in  India.  In  the 
summer  of  1901  there  was  here  a  large  number  of  Gypsies  recently  arrived  from  Kou- 
mania  and  Bessarabia,  who  spoke  Roumanian  and  Russian  as  well  as  Gypsy.  But  most 
of  the  Gypsies  who  frequent  the  city  from  year  to  year  belong  to  a  family  which  came 
to  this  country,  after  living  for  some  time  in  Bavaria,  from  Croatia,  and  call  them- 
selves Hungarian  Gypsies. 

36  The  Hayrenik,  the  Gotschnag,  and  the  Tzain  Haireniatz,  Boston ;  the  Loyce,  Cambridge ;  The  Citizen,  Fresno, 
California. 
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FINNO-HUNGAKIAN  " 

Hungarian. — The  number  of  Hungarian-speaking  persons  is  difficult  to  estimate 
even  roughly.  There  are  about  1,000  Magyars  in  South  Chicago,  Pullman,  and  the 
other  manufacturing  districts  in  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  city.  These,  of  course, 
are  entirely  Hungarian  in  speech.  Nearly  all  the  Hungarians  in  the  city  proper,  of 
whom  there  are  many  thousands,  are  Jews,  there  being  two  Hungarian- Jewish  churches. 
Some  of  these  are  as  thoroughly  Hungarian  in  speech  and  in  sentiment  as  the  Magyars 
themselves,  but  many,  on  the  other  hand,  belong  to  our  earliest  class  of  immigrants 
from  Hungary  and  left  at  a  time  when  German  influence  was  predominant,  so  that 
German  rather  than  Hungarian  is  their  mother-tongue,  and  their  children,  so  far  as 
they  learned  anything  but  English,  acquired  German,  not  Hungarian.  As  to  the 
actual  numbers  of  the  Jews  from  Hungary,  and  their  descendants,  and  the  proportion 
which  speak  Hungarian,  I  have  received  the  most  divergent  opinions.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  Hungarian  is  spoken  by  5,000,  while  some  would  place  the  number  at  several 
times  this. 

Of  the  cities,  New  York  has  the  largest  Hungarian  population,  with  Cleveland,  O., 
second.  Of  the  states,  Pennsylvania  stands  first,  followed  by  New  York  and  Ohio. 
There  are  five  Hungarian  papers,  three  in  New  York  and  two  in  Cleveland.^ 

Finnish. — Finnish  is  spoken  by  about  500  persons.  The  center  of  the  Finnish 
population  is  in  the  Calumet  mining  regions  of  Michigan.  Next  to  Michigan,  with 
18,910  Finnish  born,  according  to  the  Census,  comes  Minnesota, with  about  10,000,  fol- 
lowed by  Massachusetts  with  about  5,000. 

There  are  fourteen  Finnish  papers,  seven  of  them  appearing  in  Michigan.^' 

Esihonian. — There  are  said  to  be  three  Esthonian  families  in  Chicago.  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  have  each  about  150  Esths,  and  altogether  in  the  country  there  are 
about  400.^"  An  Esthonian  religious  paper,  Amerika  Eesti  Postimees,  is  published 
in  Boston  by  the  same  editor  as  the  Lettic  paper. 

SEMITIC 

Arabic. — Arabic  is  spoken  by  the  Syrians,  numbering  between  300  and  500.  In 
New  York,  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  Syrians,  there  are  four  papers  published 
in  Arabic.  No  account  is  taken  of  Hebrew,  which,  however  familiar  in  Jewish  serv- 
ices, is  not  actually  a  spoken  language  anywhere. 

For  Yiddish  see  above,  p.  9. 

3'  While  this  is  as  definite  a  language  family  as  Indo-  39  The    KristilUsia  Sanomia,   Mahatma,  Siirtolainen, 

European  or  Semitic,  its  relationship  with  other  families  Heligtens  Vag,  Brooklyn ;  Naisten  Lehti,  Suometar,  Uutlset, 

often  grouped  with  it  under  the  head  of  "  Ural-Altaic  "  is  Todit^isten  Joukko,   Calumet,    Mich. ;    Faimen  Sanomat, 

of  a  less  decisive  character.    Owing  to  this,  and  also  to  the  Raiitiuslehti,  Hancock,  Mich. ;  Kalava,  Manistee,  Mich. ; 

fact  that  outside  of  Finno-Hungarian  the  Turkish  is  the  Uusi  Kotimaa,  tie-w  York  Wills,  JAinn.;  Amerikan Sanomat, 

only  representative  here  of  the  Ural-Altaic,  I  have  ignored  Asterbill  Harbor,  Ohio ;  Totuus,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
this  more  general  grouping,  and  simply  mentioned  Turkish  WEven  the  Livonians  of   the   northern  extremity  of 

below,  under  "other  languages."  Courland,  relics  of  another  Finnish  people  from  which 

i^Szabadsdg  and  Magyar  Hirmond6,  Cleveland;  Neps-  Livonia  takes  its  name  and  numbering  in  1881  only  3,652  in 

zava,  Amerikai  Nemzetor,  and  Pitty-Palatty,  New  York.  all,  are  represented  by  a  few  families  in  New  York  city. 
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OTHEE  LANGUAGES 

Chinese. — Chinese  is  spoken  by  between  one  and  two  thousand  persons. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Chinese  element  is  strongest  in  California  and  the  other 
Pacific  states.     In  the  East  the  greatest  number  is  in  New  York. 

There  are  two  Chinese  papers,  one  in  New  York,  the  other  in  San  Francisco. 

Japanese. — Japanese  is  spoken  by  less  than  a  hundred  persons.  The  Census  gives 
80  as  bom  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  are  most  numerous  in  California,  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana,  and 
Idaho  in  the  order  named. 

Turkish. — As  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  are  no  Turks  in  the  city  at  present,  though 
one  or  two  remained  stranded  here  for  some  years  after  the  exposition  of  1893.  But 
the  Turkish  language  is  not  unrepresented,  for  the  reason  that  nearly  all  the 
Armenians,  that  is,  all  the  male  adults,  speak  Turkish  in  addition  to  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

There  are  probably  very  few  Turks  anywhere  in  the  country,  the  language  being 
represented  mainly  by  the  Armenian  population,  which  is  almost  exclusively  from 
Turkish  Armenia. 

Basque. — Basque  is  represented  by  a  few  individuals  only.  I  have  not  learned  of 
any  considerable  number  of  Basques  anywhere  in  the  country." 

The  native  Indian  languages  are  almost  wholly  unrepresented.  There  is  a  resi- 
dent physician  who  is  a  full-blooded  Sioux,  and  occasionally  a  party  of  Indians  is 
brought  here  for  a  few  months  for  commercial  purposes.  But  practically  the  Indian 
languages  play  no  part  in  the  linguistic  conditions  of  the  city. 

I  have  not  learned  of  any  representations  of  the  Malay-Polynesian  group  of 
languages,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  are  a  few  Hawaiians  or  Samoans 
engaged  in  business.  The  Census  gives  46  as  born  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  these  are 
probably  of  American  parentage. 

SUMMARY 

The  most  notable  characteristic  of  Chicago's  foreign  population  is  the  strength  of 
the  Scandinavian  and  Slavic  elements.  No  other  city  in  the  country  contains  any- 
thing like  as  many  representatives  of  these  groups.  The  Slavs  number  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  and  of  the  large  divisions  which  we  have  made  above,  Slavic  comes  next 
to  Germanic,  a  place  which  would  be  occupied  by  Romance  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
or  Boston.  Taking  the  languages  without  regard  to  the  classification  previously  fol- 
lowed, the  following  are  those  of  which  Chicago  furnishes  the  largest  representation  of 
any  city  in  the  country:  Polish,  Swedish,  Bohemian,  Norwegian,  Dutch,  Danish, 
Croatian,  Slovakian,  Lithuanian,  and  Greek. 

*i  I  have  talked  with  a  Basque  in  Boston  who  came  to  elsewhere  in  the  country,  from  which  I  infer  that  there  are 
this  country  some  forty  years  ago  with  five  others  from  the  no  Basque  colonies  of  any  size,  though  there  are  probably 
same  town,  all  now  dead.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  Basques       a  few  individuals  of  this  race  in  most  of  the  larger  cities. 
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In  the  following  table  the  languages  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  numerical 
strength  in  Chicago,  so  far  as  this  can  be  determined.  As  explained  before,  the  num- 
bers are  only  approximate.  The  asterisks  indicate  those  languages,  already  named, 
which  are  spoken  by  greater  numbers  in  Chicago  than  in  other  cities  of  this  country : 


about 

German  ------  500,000  Chinese 

*PoHsh      ------  125,000  Spanish    - 

*  Swedish        -----  100,000  Finnish 

*  Bohemian         -----  90,000  Scotch  Gaelic 

*  Norwegian    -        -        -        -        -  50,000  Lettic  - 
Yiddish 50,000  Arabic      - 


*  Dutch  - 
Italian 

*  Danish 
French 

Irish        -        -        - 

*  Croatian  and  Servian 

*  Slovakian 

*  Lithuanian 
Kussian  - 
Hungarian 

*  Greek  - 
Frisian 
Roumanian 
Welsh 
Slovenian 
Flemish 


35,000  Armenian 

25,000  Manx       - 

20,000  Icelandic 

15,000  Albanian 

10,000  Bulgarian 

10,000  Turkish  - 

10,000  Japanese 

10,000  Portuguese 

7,000  Breton 

5,000  Esthonian 

4,000  Basque 

Gypsy     - 
1,000 

to 
2,000 


about 

1,000 


500 


250 


100 


less 
than 
100 
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